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me to-day? 
* on my spectacles, and make room for you up here 
— in the corner of my great chair, and talk with you 
iche | about it. ; 
" say you have heard before, standing upon his 
~ raft, looking quite pleased and happy, but what is 
that in the water, behind him? 
_ is his cousin George you may depend upon it, for 
 itwas only a few days ago that Jane took the 
~ trouble to go away down to her uncle’s, that she 
+ might tell George about the raft; and to ask him 
" ifhe should not like to go the next time. 
» pose she staid at home, that he might go. That 








| the matter. 
being wet all over. 
' making him sick, for his mother always lets him 
| paddle about in the water as much as he likes, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ABOUT GETTING WET. 


Well, little Mary, what have you brought for 
A picture? Why then I must put 


There is Robert, about whom I dare 


A little boy! It 


I sup- 


was very kind in Jane. I know, just by that one 
thing, that she is not a selfish girl. Well, but 
what is George in the water for? Why,I cannot 


- tell you certainly, but I think that one of those an- 
 dirons fell overboard, and that in reaching over to 
catch it he lost his balance and fell in. 
_ andirons are aunt Lucy’s. 
- anywhere. George thought it would not do to 
play Robinson Crusoe without some furniture in 
his kitchen, and so he has borrowed them, 
| think aunt L. will ever see that little black andi- 
') ron again. 


Those 
I should know them 


I don’t 


But all this time poor George. is in 


the water. Will he be drowned, think? No, the 


_ water is not very deep, and George can keep his 
head up above it, long enough to call out, ‘“‘Rob- 
ert, I’ve tumbled in,” and just as soon as he calls, 


Robert will turn his head round, to see what is 


But there’s no danger of it’s 


and this is not the first time of his falling in. I 
know one little girl who doesn’t like to have water 
touch her any where. One day when she was a 
little bit of a thing, she went off two or three miles 
all alone, and we had a great deal of trouble about 
her, because we did not know where she was, and 
because it rained that morning. When we found 
her she was very tired.and very hungry, and we 
begged her to tell us where she had been; but all 
she would say, was, ‘‘ [t wained on me, it did!” 
But though she did not like the water to be put on 
her, I never saw her make. up a face when her 
mother wanted to wash her. She used to stand 
as still as a mouse. And I know another little 


girl whose name is Hatty, and the other day she 
Was reading in her book about Peter Smith, who 
always cried when he had his face washed, and 
she said, ‘Oh I let my mother wash. me in cold 


I don’t know how, George will like. 
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water, and don’t you think, I don’t make a mite 
of fuss!” 

Well, I am tired now, and I guess you are tired 
too, so you may jump down out of my chair and 
run off to play. 








NARRATIVE. 


A SIMPLE STORY FOR LITTLE MARY. 

Lucy came to her mother one day, and said, 
with a beseeching look, ‘‘ Mother, I wish you, or 
some one who writes stories, would write some 
thing that little sister Mary can understand; 
every time I have a new book, she comes running 
with it in her hand, and says, ‘‘ Sister, do read 
me something in this little book; it is just large 
enough for me, I’m sure, and has such a pretty 
cover, that I know I should like it. Come, sis- 
ter, do read me a story, for | cannot read it very 
well myself.” And mother, I can never find a 
story simple enough for her to understand. She 
loves to hear about good children, and when I 
read to her about a naughty little boy or girl, she 
says, ‘* No, no, sister, 1 don’t love naughty little 
girl, love good girl; tell me about good girl, sis- 
ter.” So, mother, do let it be a story about a 
good little girl, it will please her so.” ‘I will 
try, Lucy; and as I am as unwilling to write about 
naughty children, as little Mary is to hear about 
them, it shall be as you desire; and the more sim- 
ple, the better for such a little girl. But do you 
know, Lucy, the benefits of writing accounts of 
wicked children who disobey their parents, and do 
many things to displease their Heavenly Father?” 
‘*T don’t exactly know, mother; but I suppose it 
is to let them see how disagreeable they are to 
every body, and how sinful'they appear in the sight 
of God.” ‘‘ Another thing, my dear; littl chil- 
dren do not know or do not think of their*faults, 
until they are placed before them in their true 
light, and they are made to see and to think of 
them as they really are. Do you remember, 
Lucy, when I told you yesterday that your face 
was very dirty, you doubted it, and said, ‘‘ Moth- 
er, I don’t think it can be very dirty, for I washed 
it clean this morning.” But when I allowed you 
to look in the glass, you saw it as it really was, 
and gladly ran to wash off the stains. Now sto- 
ries for children are often like little mirrors, in 
which they see their own characters reflected. 
But J must leave talking with you, Lucy, and be- 
gin Mary’s story. 

ELLEN MAY AND HER GOAT. 

I once knew a little girl, her name was Ellen 
May; she was a pleasant, happy child, and every 
body loved her. She did not cry and fret as some 
little children do when they are not pleased, or 
are denied any thing they desire; but she would 
try and not think about it, and be happy in some 
other way. She was very kind to insects and an- 
imals. She would not hurt anything that had life; 
but would often say, when she saw a cruel boy 
tormenting a dog or a eat, ‘‘ do you think he knows 
that God made them, mother, and that it is wick- 
ed to treat them so?” She had a little goat of 
her own, which she was very fond of; and her fa- 
ther had a little house made for Nanny (as she 
called her,) to live in; and it was large enough 
for Ellen to get into; and sometimes she would 
take her playthings there, and sit for hours, talk- 
ing with Nanny about her doll and rocking-horse. 
He learned to love her very much, as animals al- 
ways do, if you treat them kindly; and he would 
follow her and eat out of her hand. He grew fat, 
and large and strong, (for she never forgot to feed 
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will grow so large thit 1 cannot play with him.”’ 
She did not know then how much service her 
goat would be to her, and how much she would 
need his strength when her own failed her. 

Ellen was five years old in June, in the warm 
summer weather, when every thing looks bright 
and gay; and she was in the country with her aunt 
and cousins, as frolicksome as the lambs that gam- 
bolled in the meadows. One day her uncle made 
a swing for the children, by fastening a large rope 
from one apple tree to another, and oh! how the 
enjoyed mounting up in the air, and then down 
again, without a thought of danger. ‘‘ Now give 
me a good high swing, cousin Frank, so that I can 
see the top of the barn,” said Ellen. He did as 
she desired—when, sad to tell! just as she was 
high in the air, the rope broke, and little Ellen 
fell to the ground with a sad blow—she could not 
move—she could not speak—and her little cousins 
were too frightened to do any thing but scream 
and run to the house for help. The family were 
soon collected and a doctor called, but poor Ellen 
was hurt in such a way as no physician could cure; 
though every thing was done to make her feel 
better, the bones in her little back could never be 
made to move as they did before her fall. Her 
father and mother were sent for, and I cannot tell 
you how grieved they were to see their dear littl 
girl so helpless’ and so full of pain; but they di 
all they could to soothe and comfort her; and El- 
len soon learned, that though God had deprived 
her of the free use of her limbs, he had other 
blessings for her; and that by being patient and 
submissive to his will, she could yet be happy. 
Those who had loved her in health, loved her still 
more in sickness, and were always finding some- 
thing for her amusement and comfort—-some would 
bring her fruit, others flowers, and another a 
pretty book. She would often say, ‘I did not 
know how kind my friends were until I was sick; 
I hope I shall never forget their goodness to me, 
or be ungrateful to my Heavenly Father, who gives 
them, and every other blessing I enjoy.” 

But where is Ellen’s favorite little Nanny goat 
all this time? She did not forget him, I can tell 
you; but almost every day, she would think of 
him, and wish she could see his shaggy coat and 
pretty curled horns. ‘* How sorry Nanny would 
be,” she would often say, ‘‘ if he could understand 
and know how lame and helpless [ am—and that 
I shall never run about with him again, and feed 
him in his little snug house, where we used to be 
so happy together.” While she was shut up in 
her chamber, which she was not yet able to leave, 
her father, who was always thinking of her com- 
fort, had a little carriage made, with nice, soft: 
seats, and stuffed all round the sides, to make it: 
easy; the wheels so low that Ellen could be lifted: 
into it with ease, and so light, that a boy could 
draw it. Into this he tackled Nanny, and ina 
short time he learned to draw it about, as well as 
a little horse. As soon as Ellen was able to be 
moved, her father told her he should like to give 
her a short ride, if she thought she could bear it. 
‘*O! yes, dear father, I should not mind the pain, 
I am so used to it, if I could go out into the air 
again; for it is now a whole year since I lived in 
this little chamber—and though I have been con- 
tented and happy here, I think the fields and 
flowers will look brighter, and the birds sing more 
sweetly than they ever did, or it will seem so to 
me.” So her father took her in his arms, one 
pleasant morning, and carried her down stairs, 
and what do you think she said when: she saw her 
dear Nanny goat, and the nice comfortable car- 








fhim,) and Ellen said, ‘‘1 am afraid that Nanny 


riage he was tackled into. She-could not speak 
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One word, but she looked at the goat and then at 
her father, and the tears trickled down her pale 
eheeks; and the pleasant smile that played 
through her tears, told how full her heart was of 
gratitude and joy. 

Little Nanny trotted along so gently through 
the soft grass, that Ellen did uot suffer from the 
motion of the carriage; and when she got back to 
her aunt’s door, she said, ‘‘ This is the pleasant- 
est ride | ever took—thank you, dear Nanny, for 
carrying me so gently—you are a kind, good crea- 
ture—I love you more than ever I did.” Every 
pleasant day she took a ride in her carriage; and 
the children in the village would run to the doors 
and windows, to see the little goat draw Ellen 
along so easily; semetimes they would bring her 
a pretty bunch of flowers, or a basket of ripe 
fruit—and she would make them little books and 
work-bags, in return; she always spoke to them 
so sweetly, that they loved her very much. Ina 
short time she was able to ride as far as her fa- 
ther’s house, which she had not seen for more 
than a year—and O! how happy she felt when 
she was placed in her own little chamber, which 
her mother had fitted up for her, with every thing 
pleasant and comfortable. Over the fire-place 
hung a picture of little Nanny and the carriage— 
and under it, a neat shelf of books, with little 
globes, and shells, prettily arranged. In this 
room, which she seldom left, Ellen was contented 
and happy; for she trusted in God, and was pa- 
tient under her bodily sufferings; knowing that in 
her heavenly home, there would be no more pain; 
but ‘‘God would wipe away all tears from all 
eyes ”=—and to that home she looked for everlast- 
ing rest.—Chronicle of the Church. 








MORALITY. 





THE OLD OAK, 

The old oak, that had flourished for two centu- 
ries, lay prostrated by the fury of the tempest. 
The next morning Mr. Thornton, who was not so 
much grieved at the loss of his favorite tree, as 
anxious to improve the occasion to impress a use- 
ful lesson on the minds of his children, took them 
by the hand and led them tothe spot. ‘There it 
lay ‘‘ stretched out huge in length,” with its enor- 
mous roots upturned towards the azure vault of 
heaven, The children’s eyes were moistened 
with tears as they gazed upon it, for they recollect- 
ed how many happy hours they had spent togeth- 
er under the shade of its broad branches, using its 
acorns for cups and saucers. At last Charles 
spoke,—‘‘ Father, how could the wind be strong 
enough to blow down so large atree?” This was 
the very question that Mr. Thornton had been ex- 
pecting and waiting for. He replied, ‘‘ My son, 
the old oak was pulled down by its leaves,” 
‘* Pulled down by its leaves!” the children all at 
once exclaimed; ‘‘ how could these little leaves 
pull down a huge tree?” ‘‘ The wind,” contin- 
ued Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ pressed upon the leaves, the 
leaves clung to the branches by their stems, and 
so they pulled it tothe ground.”” William ran to 
the tree, and plucking off a handful of leaves, 
cried, ‘‘ See how easy it is to pull off these leaves! 
Why did not the leaves blow away, instead of 
pulling down the tree?” The father replied, ‘‘If 
it had been but a handful of leaves, they would 
have been blown away before the old oak would 
have bent. It was not a single handful of leaves, 
nor a hundred handfuls, but tens of thousands that 
accomplished the work. You will notice, Wil- 
liam, that, when the wind blew, the leaves all pull- 
ed together, and all pulled the same way, and so 
they pulled down the tree. 

Now, my dear children, listen to me. We may 
all of us, men and women, old and young, be com- 
pared to leaves. When we act alone we cannot 
accomplish much, but when we all pull together, 
and all pull the same way, we can accomplish any 
thing that we undertake. There is the sin of in- 
temperance,—an old tree with stout trunk and 
deep roots, that has been growing in our nation 











almost as long as this oak. One man cannot pull 
it down, nor ten, nor a hundred; but let all deter- 
mine that they will neither drink any thing that 
intoxicates themselves, nor encourage others to 
drink,—let all pull together, and all pull the same 
way, and the tree will fall. Then there is the,sin 
of Sabbath-breaking. Let each individual, old 
and young, keep the Lord’s day holy, and be 
found punctually in his place in the house of God, 
and the sin of Sabbath breaking will be pulled 
down, and so iteis in the case of every other sin. 
Let all pull together, and all pull the same way, 
and it will fall. Think not, my children, that it is 
of little consequence to others whether you are 
temperate or intemperate; whether you reverence 
the Sabbath or profane its holy hours by idleness 
and vain amusements; whether you are dutiful to 
your parents, or stubborn and rebellious. God 
expects each of us, whether old or young, to do 
his share in pulling down the kingdom of the devil. 
This kingdom is not to be levelled by the labor of 
ten, or a hundred, or a thousand Christians; but 
by the labor of millions, al] pulling together, and 
all pulling the same way.—Ohvo Obs. 
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BENEFIT OF PRAYER. 


I attended with deep interest, last evening, to a 
sermon from the Rev. Mr. Bullard, on the subject 
of Sunday Schools. He related several anecdotes 
which I know will please you, while they will en- 
courage you to hope that even little children may 
be very useful. _ 

He told us he visited a Sunday School, and saw 
a little girl about five years old. He asked her if 
she ever prayed. She repliedno. Well said he, 
when you go home, ask your parents if they will 
teach you how to pray. He did not know that 
they were impenitent. The little girl went home, 
and immediately addressed her mother thus—Ma, 
why do you not teach me how to pray? The 
mother burst into a flood of tears and left the 
room. She ran to her father and put the same 
question. As he afterwards confessed, it cut him 
to his heart. And what do you think was the re- 
sult? Why, both father and mother became pious 
and united with the church, and traced their con- 
version to the preaching of their little daughter. 
A little boy ten years old, was a Sunday School 
scholar, but quite a bad boy. Bad as he was, 
however, he attended a meeting one day, and was 
led to see himself a great sinner. On his return 
from meeting, his father, who was an intemperate 
infidel, asked him if he had -been at the meeting, 
and upon his acknowledging it, in a great rage 
told him if he went again he would whip him with- 
in an inch of his life. The broken hearted boy 
left the house and went tothe barn. The father 
supposing that he had gone to get a horse to go 
back to the meeting, followed him, full of ven- 
geance, stick in hand. He opened the barn door, 
with his arm stretched out, ready to strike the mo- 
ment he saw him, when a voice from the hay loft 
arrested him. He paused and heard his little son 
praying thus, ‘‘ Oh Lord, bless my father, and in- 
cline his heart to let me go to meeting, and to go 
to the meeting himse!f also.” His arm fell and 
he returned to the house. The little boy soon 
followed him, and upon entering, his father with a 
voice of kindness said—My son, why do you 
weep? He answered, father, I want you to let 
me goto meeting. The father fell upon his neck 
burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed, yes, my 
son, you may go, and I| will go with you. Both 
became pious, and the father confessed that his 
little son was the instrument in the hands of God, 
of his salvation. 

But I must not close this communication with- 
out saying one word to your parents, to encourage 
them to become Sunday School teachers. Mr. 
Bullard stated that in a town in Massachusetts 
twelve or fourteen young ladies about fifteen years 
of age formed themselves into a class and chose 





for their teacher an old lady sixty years of age. 
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She consented to take the charge, on condition 
some of her sisters in the church would unite with 
her in making her class the subject of prayer, 
Two only of the class were pious. This precious 
teacher selected one of her class, and her friends 
united in pleading particularly for her salvation, 
On the next Sabbath the scholar was hoping jn 
Christ. She selected another and the next Sab. 
bath she was hoping. On the third Sabbath ap. 
other was rejoicing. She then stated to the class 
what the Lord had done, when one of her schol- 
ars exclaimed with tears—Oh make me a subject, 
Soon she was hoping, and ere long, indeed all her 
class had given their hearts to the Saviour. This 
said Mr. B. I know, for that teacher was my moth- 
er. To our fathers and mothers in the church, 
I would say, ‘‘ go ye and do likewise.” H. G. L, 


[ew Haven Record, 
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JULIA HARWOOD. 

Last fall I spent a few days in one of the lovely 
villages which beautify the valley of the Connec- 
ticut. It was a chilly afternoon in October, when 
I entered the grave-yard. The winds moaning 
through the leafless branches, seemed as if chant- 
ing a funeral dirge. I stood beside the grave of 
a little girl, named Julia Harwood. On her 
tombstone was this inscription—‘‘ Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” The name awoke 
many painful recollections, for Henry Harwood 
had been the companion of my boyhood. We 
had mingled in our sports and studies, and togeth- 
er graduated. Since that time I had not seen 
him, and his letters had become less frequent, un- 
til I was ignorant of his situation altogether. | 
was wondering whether this little girl could be his 
daughter, when a voice said, ‘‘ George, my old 
friend, is that you?” I turned, and recognized 
Henry Harwood, the companion of my youth. 
His features bore the impress of grief. ‘‘ This 
little girl,” said he, ‘‘ was my daughter. When 
I abandoned myself to the intoxicating cup, it was 
she who would move among us like an angel of 
mercy, shedding a ray of happiness whereever 
she was. When her mother was sad, she would 
cheer her lonely hours, with scenes of brighter 
days to come; and on my return, in tones of ten- 
derness, beseech me to let the poison cup alone. 
If my heart had not been stone, it would have 
melted; but I cruelly repulsed her kindness, and 
bade her be silent. She obeyed me, but after that 
her cheek was paler and her step more. feeble. 
And shall I say it? Yes, 1 plunged more deeply 
into the vortex of sin and folly. The day before 
her death, Julia called me to her bedside; and 
pressing my hand tenderly to hers, addressed me 
thus: ‘‘ Soon, dear father, I shall die, and your 
daughter will depart from you. Must it be a final 
separation? Shall we never meet again but at the 
judgment day? Oh, beloved father, will you not 
grant me the last request I ever shall make? 
Night and day J have prayed that you might have 
grace to resist the temptation; and thus light up 
with joy hearts now pining with sorrow. Will 
you not, dear father? Oh, say yes. Promise 
now at the bedside of your dying Julia, that you 
will never taste the poison again—that which de- 
stroys your intellect, and will send you to the drunk- 
ard’s dreadful home.” I left her, even while in 
gentle accents she entreated me to smile on her 
forgiveness, for pressing so importunately that 
which was so near to her heart. I left her to 
drown my feelings of remorse in intoxication. 
When I saw Julia again she was a corpse; and 
her pale, sad face seemed reproaching me for my 
cruelty. Since that moment 1 have not touched, 
tasted, or handled the accursed thing.” My 
friend ceased, overcome with emotion; and I felt 
how true it is that ‘‘our works do follow” us. If, 
my dear young friends, you are discouraged in 
well doing, think of Julia Harwood. Though she 
did not live to reap the fruit of her labor, God heard 
her prayer, and answered it in His own good time. 
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~~ TITTLE EDMUND AND HIS SISTER. 


The old church bell tolled the hour of noon. 
When it sent forth its first stroke, the street 
was silent, but ere the last note floated on the 
breeze, the air was filled with loud peals of 

outhful and joyful acclamation; the noise, to- 
gether with a troop of bright, healthy and hap- 
py children announced that the village school 
had closed its morning session. Among a group 
of some forty children were a little boy and 
girl, who hand in hand, were lovingly walking 
homewards. The girl appeared about nine 
years old—the little boy about seven. They 
were two sweet children—the pride and delight 
of a fond mother. Their faces were flushed 
with the rosy hues of health, and their bright 
eyes sparkled like dew drops in the sun, as they 
prattled to each other on their way home. 

“ Come, dear Edmund,” said the little girl, “ we 
must make haste or mama willbe angry.” 

“ Angry! Caroline, what for ?” asked the smil- 
ing boy. ; ; 

“Why you know Edmund,” said Caroline, 
“mama told us never to stop in the street for 
fear we should learn to be idle and naughty, like 
James Careless, and Elizabeth Wildgir|.” ; 

Oh yes,” replied Edmund; “ and she said 
she would love us better if we minded her words, 
did’nt she, Caroline ?” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, “and that’s why I 
want to hurry home.” 

“Then let us run Caroline, for I want mama 
to love me, she is so good,” replied Edmund. 

So these sweet and interesting children ran to- 
wards home, where they soon arrived, and were 
met with the smiles and kisses of their fond and 
indulgent mother. 

Only two weeks from that day, a long and 
mournful procession was seen slowly wending 
its way towards the village grave yard. They 
were clad in sable attire, and several wrapped 
in all the silence of heart-corroding grief. A 
small coffin covered with black, was borne along 
at the head of the mourners. Then followed a 
lady and gentleman, leading a weeping little girl 
by the hand. After them followed many other 
persons. It was a sad and sorrowful scene.— 
Upon arriving at the grave, the coffin was let 
down into its cold and gloomy home. As the 
woman and tittle girl looked down upon it, they 
dropped big and burning tears upon the coffin 
lid, and seemed as if they wished to see the body 
it contained ; but they could not see it. Poor 
little Edmund was in it; but he did not see them 
weep—his eyes were sealed in darkness. He 
could not feel their tears, nor hear their sobs, for 
his ears were stopped, his cheeks pale, and his 
once active body lifeless, cold and stiff. Poor 
boy ! how soon he died ! When he got home from 
school, as the story was told you, hie sat down in 
his chair, and said— 

“O mother, my head was so bad.” 

His mother took him upon her knee, and see- 
ing that his face was pale, told him to lean his 
head upon her bosom. But he soon grew worse. 
The doctor came and tried to cure him, but the 
dear little boy grew more and more sick. O 
how he suffered; his mama and sister stood by 
his bed side and wept to see him suffer. - After 
a few days his strength was all gone, and angels 
carried his soul away to dwell with Jesus Christ. 
No doubt he went there, for he was a good and 
obedient child; he used to pray, and try in all 
things to please his kind mama, his sister and 
histeachers. It is hoped that all our young read- 
ers will profit by this story. : 

Let each think how soon they may die; and 
if they are wicked, swearing, disobedient chil- 
dren, it will be very painful for them to die ; but 
if like Edmund, they are good and kind, they 
will find it easy and delightful; for then their 


blessed Saviour, the dear Jesus, 
*¢ Will make their dying bed 


Soft as downy pillows are.”? [S. S. Messenger. 
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TWO FOOLISH LAMBS. 

Walking across a pasture a few days since, my 
attention was suddenly arrested by two lambs 
fighting. They would draw back a few feet and 
then running forward, butt each other on the 
head with all their might. The lamb, like the 





dove, is commonly regarded as the emblem of 
peace and innocence; I was therefore surprised 
and sorry to see the lambs forfeit their good char- 
acter, and conduct themselves so naughtily. Had 
the strife been between two dogs or two boys, it 
would have been less strange, for I have seen boys 
fight, much oftener than | ever saw lambs. The 
cause of this battle I did not ascertain; but it was 
probably about as important as the difficulties 
which sometimes lead boys to beat each other, or 
men to blow out one another’s brains. Perhaps 
one of the lambs gave the other a naughty look, 
or accidentally soiled his white frock, or trod on 
his toes; and this might be deemed an insult too 
great to be passed over without ‘ satisfaction;” 
or they thought they would show their courage 
and vindicate their ‘‘honor” by beating each 
others’ heads till they were quite bloody.. No 
doubt their mothers, if they ever heard of the 
quarrel, gave them a severe reprimand—perhaps 
even chastised them for their folly; but probably 
they never told their mothers; just as wicked boys 
after quarrelling with each other are very careful 
never to let their mothers know it. I have won- 
dered much how these lambs learned to quarrel; 
and after long and careful study on the subject, 
have come to a conclusion satisfactory to my own 
mind, though perhaps some would think different- 
ly. My explanation is this:—perhaps they learn- 
ed to fight by seeing boys quarrel with each other. 
I would advise boys never to fight; but if they will 
fight, let them keep out of the sight of lambs, so as 
not to teach them bad habits by their example. 
—<>—_- [ Cabinet. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE GREEN SNAKE. 
BY FRANCES.—No. 1. 

It was a warm afternoon in summer. At the 
bottom of a pleasant garden in the country, was a 
beautiful arbor. A large Isabella grape vine ran 
over one side, the other was covered with differ- 
ent kinds, and the arbor was completely shaded 
with them. Seats were around the inside, and in 
one corner, lay a satchel of books. Each side of 
the walk from the house to the arbor, the whole 
length, was a bed of flowers—the greatest variety, 
and most beautiful. Hundreds of butterflies and 
bees, with now and then a humming-bird, sport- 
ed gaily and happily among the flowers; and near 
the arbor, upon a grass plat, sat Alfred Hamilton, 
with a book in his hand, and his finger between 
the leaves, at the place where he had been study- 
ing. He was intently watching a humming bird, 
that was fluttering near, and thinking, if it would 
only go into the large cup of the tulip for its 
honey, how easy he could put his book over, and 
catch it, when his twin brother, Albert, inside the 
arbor called, ‘‘ Oh Alfred, look here, do. Come 
quick, come. There, see there,” pointing to one 
corner of the top, where a little green snake was 
emerging from the leaves of the vine, and stretch- 
ing itself in the shade nearly a foot. It was little 
more than half a yard long, half an inch through, 
as green as emerald, with eyes like two sparks of 
fire, and a little red, forky tongue, that flew out 
of his mouth as quick as lightning. The boys 
looked at it a moment, then Alfred laughed, and 
turning to his brother said, ‘‘ Do you suppose its 
tongue was as limber as that, when it told Eve 
such a lie, about the forbidden fruit?” 

‘*T guess not,”’replied Albert seriously. ‘Such 
a weight of sin, upon so small a member, I should 
think must slacken its movements a little. What 
a silly woman Eve must have been, to have lis- 
tened to such a horrible looking creature. Come, 
we must despatch him, for of all animals in crea- 
tion, I most detest a snake.” ‘‘ Emily and little 
Willy are coming,” said Alfred, as his elder sis- 
ter, with his younger brother in her arms, came 
up to the entrance of the arbor. 

Little Willy saw it swinging from the top ofthe 
vine, and reached out his little hands for it. ‘*’Tis 


poison—naughty snake—’twill bite Willy,” said 
Alfred, as he affectionately kissed the hand of his 
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must not kill it, boys, it is perfectly innocent. 
These small green snakes never hurt any one. 
should be as willing to have it stay here, as if it 
were a robin. It is a beautiful color; it seems 
quite at home; not at all afraid of you.” 

‘* No,’ said Albert, ‘‘ it wants to make us afraid, 
instead of being alarmed itself. Don’t you think 
they are terrible evil looking creatures, sister.” 

** No,” she replied. ‘‘ These small snakes are 
so perfectly harmless. I see nothing at all terri- 
ble about them. I suppose large serpents look 
very fearful, and are so, because they frequently 
kill people.” ‘‘ And sometimes small ones kill 
too,” said Alfred. 

Emily replied, ‘‘ Only a few, and of these we 
have not many among us. The rattle snake is 
one, then there is a black snake with a white ring 
round its neck, which is said to be very venomous; 
and there is one kind of greenish snake, or of a 
greenish brown, which is called poisonous, but 
these are not very common here.” 

‘* What kind of a snake was it, do you think, 
that tempted Eve?” asked Albert. 

‘* That was a serpent,” said Alfred, then turn- 
ing to Emily, said, ‘‘ Doesn’t it seem as if Adam 
and Eve inust have been afraid of some of the 
great serpents, and dreadful wild beasts around 
them?” 

‘*T suppose,” answered Emily, ‘‘that all the 
wild beasts and dreadful serpents, and every ani- 
mal which God created were mild and gentle, be- 
fore Adam and Eve transgressed.” 

‘* Was it their sin, that made all these creatures 
so ugly?” asked the boys earnestly. ‘*‘ What a 
great pity.” 

‘* Yes, my dear brothers,” replied Emily, ‘‘ It 
was a great pity indeed. Their wickedness seem- 
ed to affect everything which God created; and it 
is certainly sad, to think, that what God had pro- 
nounced very good, was so soon marred by man.” 

‘* Why, sister, did God curse the earth, and 
animals, if they were not all to blame?” asked 
Albert. 

‘*The ground was cursed for * Adam’s sake,’ 
the Bible says,” replied Emily, and the animals 
were too, I suppose, for they were under his do- 
minion, and it showed God’s hatred of sin.” 

‘*Is God as much displeased with sin now, as 
he was then?” inquired one of them. 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, ‘‘ God is the same yes- 
terday, to day, and forever.” 

Just then, the little snake began to slip down. 
It lost its hold, and fell, exactly upon the boy’s 
satchel. They went towards that corner, and the 
snake, trying to get away from them, crawled into 
the satchel. 

** Now, what shall we do,” said Albert, ‘‘ How 
shall we get him out.” 

‘* Let it be in,” said Emily, as she drew up the 
string very tightly, ‘‘ and we will carry it into the 
house.” 

‘* For what, sister,’? asked one of them. ‘‘] 
am sure you don’t wish to keep the little mean 
fellow. Mother will bedispleased too. You‘know 
she does not like to have us bring in such things.” 

** Well, I will carry it,” said Emily, ‘‘ and tell 
her all about it. You may stay here, until you 
get your lessons, and if you recite them well, [ 
will tell you what I am going to do with it.” The 
boys walked a little way up the gravelled path, 
then went back to the arbor, to get their lessons. 
They studied a moment, then wondered what 
Emily could wish to do with that snake. Studied 
a moment more, then said they had a great mind 
to go and see where she had putit. Occasionally 
they looked around to see if there were any more 
near; and it seemed as if they never could learn 
their lessons. . They got very tired, studying, at 
last, and stood in the entrance to the arbor, when 
a handsome carriage, drawn by a splendid pair of 
gray horses, drove up to the door. The boys 
looked till the inmates alighted, and Albert said, 
‘It is uncle William, and cousin Charley from 
Boston.” They threw down their books, and in 


” 
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dear little brother. 


Then said Emily, ‘ You 


their joy and haste to see them, the lessons and 
snake were together forgotten, and nothing more 
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said about them that night. Early the next morn- 
ing, as soon as Albert’s eyes were open, he asked 
Alfred, ‘*Do you know where Emily put our 
snake.” ; 
‘*No,” he replied, ‘‘I have not thought of it 
since uncle came.” 
‘* Nor I either,” returned Albert, ‘‘ until this min- 
ute, and I have been thinking what glorious fun it 
would be to frighten Charley with it. Come let’s 
get up, and see where ’tis.” So in a few seconds 
they wererunning down stairsto Emily. ‘‘Where 
is that snake, Emily,” said Albert, in a hurry, ‘‘we 
want to’scare Charley.” 
‘* You must not trouble me now, I am assist- 
ing about breakfast,” answered Emily. 
«« Will you get it after breakfast?” inquired one. 
‘* Yes,” she answered, very pleasantly, ‘‘but you 
mustn’t say anything to Charles about it, now. 
When I am ready, I will tell you what to do.” 
So the boys turned away, and went to find some- 
thing else to amuse their cousin, saying, ‘* What 
a good sister Emily is?” If all little boys and 
girls were as affectionate, and obedient to the 
wishes of older sisters, as these brothers, how 
many more might have the happiness of saying, 
‘‘ What a good sister!” They forget that it is 
their very waywardness, which tires, and wears 
out an older sister’s patience. Let the little rea- 
ders of the Youth’s Companion know, that people 
older than themselves, can understand better, what 
is for their good; and if a child is pleasant and 


obedient, nobody will ever be unkind. 
[To be Continued.) 
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PROVERBS.--Seconp Serizs.=-No, 1. 
“4 burnt child dreads the fire.”’ 

Did you ever burn your finger? Ah yes, I see you 
have by your look, before you reply. Yes, you re- 
member it well, don’t you? You and your brother 
were trying to parch some corn in a shovel, and in 
your burry to take out some of the kernels that had 
“ popped ” nicely, before they burned, you hit the 
side of the shovel, and burned your finger. It was 
not a very big place, only a little blister, not so large 
as a pea; but it smarted pretty bad. You pinched 
your finger very hard to stop the smart, and blew 
upon it, and held it in water, but I believe the pain 
lasted all the rest of the day. The next time you 
parebed corn, I dare say you were more careful. 

Now, which do you suppose would make you most 
careful; to get burned once, or to be told a great 
many times that a burn was very painful, and that 
you must take care not to getone? Why, the first you 
say. Well that is the meaning of the proverb. In 
other words, we learn best by experience. After 
having experienced the pain of a burn, or any other 
pain, you will be likely to try to avoid it. 

Did you ever do anything wrong, secretly, and do 
you remember how unhappy you felt afterwards, and 
how afraid you felt that your fault would be discov- 
ered? Idare say you have. ‘The consciousness of 
having done wrong is, in itself, a very painful feeling, 
and when there is joined to it the fear of detection, it 
becomes almost intolerable. I hope the pain which 
you suffered on that occasion made you more careful 
not to sin again. 

It is a great pity that we cannot learn by other 
people’s experience. If we could, it would save us a 
greatdeal of misery. ‘* My son, do not associate with 
that young man,” says an affectionate father to his 
child; ** he is not such a companion as I approve, and 
if you are intimate with the wicked, you will become 
like them.” But the son thinks he knows better. 
Oh there is no danger, he says to himself, that I shall 
ever become ruined; so he distrusts his father’s ex- 
perience, and “ trusts in his own heart,” and is ruined. 

However, it is better even to learn by our own ex- 
perience, than not to learn at all. Some people will 
not even do this. The crunkard, even when he has 





experienced the misery that results from intemper- 








ance, will not give itup. And { have seen children, 
who knew and confessed that they were making 
themselves and their parents unhappy, by the indul- 
gence of certain faults, who yet would not seek to 
overcome them. 

There is another danger too, and that is, that if you 
wait to learn by your own experience, the knowledge 
may come too late. If you spend your life in diso- 
bedience to God, and thus ruin your health and repu- 
tation, it will be too late to perceive the sin and folly 
of your course on a dying bed. And if you neglect 
the invitations of the gospel, and the warnings of the 
Spirit, through life, and die impenitent, you will learn 
hy experience what it is*to lose the soul; but this 
knowledge will come too late. Believe now therefore 
the words of Him who cannot lie, and “seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” L. 








VARIETY. 
The Golden Streets. 
Little Mary D. not much over two years anda 

half old, was left to the care of her father, one after- 
noon, while her mother went tothe female prayer meet- 
ing. Little Mary had no brothers and sisters to play 
with, and she was very busy, for a while, in playing 
with her “ village ” of little painted houses, which her 
father had bought her. 

She set them up in a chair until she became tired; 
and then she asked her father to set them up for her. 
So he took her houses and went to the back side of 
the room and set them up on the carpet in two rows, 
leaving a space between them wide enough for Mary 
to walk in, and told her that wasa street. She seem- 
ed much pleased and began to walk in it, and her fa- 
ther left her and went to writing at his table. 

Soon he overheard little Mary talking to herself, as 
she walked backward and forward in the street which 
her father had made for her with her little houses, and 
saying, ‘* In heaven we shall walk the golden streets, 
and all the little children that are good will be there, 
and Christ will be there, but there will be no sin 
there.” ‘Oh! how happy we shall be in heaven 
when we walk the golden streets!” 

Now the probability is, that littke Mary’s mother 
had told her about heaven, and had mentioned the 
** golden streets,” and she remembered it. May all 
the little children remember what their mothers teach 
them about heaven, and be good children, so that when 
they die they may go there, where all good children 
go, ‘where Christ is, and where they may walk the 
golden streets.”—S. S. Visiter. 





SE CETTE: 
Children can do Good. 

A little girl about nine years of age, residing in 
Cattskill, Green County, in the state of New York, 
was remarkably attentive to all the instruction given 
her at the Sabbath School. Her teacher, who was 
desirous of impressing the truths of religion upon her 
mind, said she wished her to remember particularly, 
the four following facts: —First,—T hat she had a very 
wicked heart. Second,—As such, she needed a new 
heart. Third,—None could change her heart but 
God. Fourth,—It was her duty therefore, in the 
name of Jesus, to pray for a new heart, in order that 
her sins might be pardoned, and her soul saved. 

This little girl carried home to her parents (who 
were impenitent,) these several truths from her teach- 
er, and after repeating them, put the question to her 
mother, ‘‘ Ma, do you ever pray??? This went like a 
dagger to her mother’s heart, and led her to repent 
and pray. She is now a devoted lady in a Christian 
chureh,—S. S. Gleaner. 


Ga 
My Wicked Heart. 

Ah! that will just suit a boy I know,—and a girl 
too, who always come to Sunday School, but are too 
stiff to speak to us. 1 hope they will take it to them- 
selves. How thankful I am, that I am better than they. 

Stop! stop! not so fast, my dear child; it is intend- 
ed for you. Forme? [ have not a wicked heart. 
Oh yes you have! God says “the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” Can you 
believe God? Do you remember what the proud 
Pharisee said? ‘* God, I thank thee, that I am not as 
this publican,” &c, ButJesus told the people how 
wicked he was. Are you not a little like him?— 
think. 

A minister of the gospel has kindly sent me the 
following interesting anecdote, which I hope you will 
read with care, and see if your heart is better than 
that dear little girl’s. 

A pious little Sabbath School girl was observed by 





ee, 
her mother, to look very downeast and sorrowfy| 
and on being asked the cause, said, that she had neg. 
lected prayer for several days, and assigned as a rea. 
son, that her heart appeared so very wicked that she 
could not, and dared not pray, but huving seen a Verse 
of a hymn, contain:‘ng a prayer that seemed to suit 
her case, she said, ‘* Ma, is it right to pray in poetry ?» 
Oh yes! my child, replied her mother, if it contains 
the real desires of your heart; the great God looks at 
the heart, and whatever is presented to Him from the 
heart, is prayer. She immediately burst out in the 
language of the poet:— 
** Oh for a heart to praise my God; 
A heart from sin set free; 
A heart to triumph in that blood 
So freely shed for me.”—I6. 
te 
War. 

Oh, who would go to war! would you boys? Iff{ 
had all the money that bas been spent in war, I could 
buy every foot of land on the globe; I could clothe 
every man, woman and child as if they were kings 
and queens; I could build aschool house upon ever 
eminence and in every valley, and supply competent 
teachers for every one; [ could build an academy in 
every town, a college in every state, and a church on 
every hill, so that on every Sabbath the chime on one 
hill should answer the chime on another, all over the 
face of the earth. Oh, whatan amount of money has 
been wasted in war! had you any idea of it? And 
who can tell the number of lives lost too? 

Dear children , don’t forget to pray that you may 
never see war.— Stebbins, altered. 











POETRY. 6 
THE LADY BUG AND THE ANT. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 

The lady-bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And smiled with pride and scorn, 

As she saw a plain drest ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn; 

So she drew the curtains of damask round, 
And adjusted her silken vest, 

Making her glass of a drop of the dew, 
That lay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laughed so loud, that the ant looked up, 
And seeing her baughty face, 

Took no more notice but travell’d on 
At the same industrious pace. 

But a sudden blast of autumn came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 

And down the rose with the lady-bug fell, 
And scattered its leaves around. 

Then the houseless lady was much amazed, 
And knew not where to go, 

For coarse November’s early blast 
Had brought both rain and snow. 


Her wings were chill, and her feet were cold, 
And she wished for the ant’s warm cell, 

And what she did when the winter came, 
I’m sure I cannot tell. 

But the careful ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all like herself to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride. 

And I thought as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
‘Than be idle and dress in silk. 








—<—>>-—--- 
MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


I bend me o’er thy pallid form, 
A spell steals o’er my soul ; 

I scarce can think that thou art gone, 
Yet tears unbidden rol}. 

I hardly thought of thee as one, 
Whom Death would make his prize ; 

I never dared anticipate 
What now I realize. 

I could not think that eye would close— 
Itz orb no more to move ; 

That tongue be sealed, no more to speak 
Thy fond, maternal love. 

But thou art gone; although to me 
The stroke may seem severe, 

I would not call thee back to earth 
To pain and trial here. 

My thoughts turn in upon myself, 
And tears of sorrow flow ; 

I think of thee in heaven, and weep, 
But shed not tears of wo. 

What though consumption’s ghastly hand 
Thy features hath impressed ? 

The angel left his traces there 
That bore thee to thy rest. 

So lingers yet in western skies 
The radiance of the sun, 

Gilding the summit and the cloud, 
E’en when his race is run. 

Thy form we soon commit to earth; 
Must it to earth be given? 

I will not think of thee, entombed, 
Pl think of thee, in heaven. 8: 
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